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these two races, the Sinhalese greatly preponderating, form
considerably over 90 per cent of lite population. Tbe
remainder is made up of Malays, Burghers (descendants
of Portuguese and Dutch), Eurasians and Europeans. Of
Europeans, there are only some 9,000.
Famed as the Isle of Spices, Ceylon has also been known
from King Solomon's days for its precious stones, for Galle
is reputed to be the Tarshish of the Bible, to which Solomon
sent his ships to buy gems for the Queen of Sheba. Its
scenery is varied and delightful, ranging from the sunlit
tropic bays of the coast, each protected by its coral reef and
rocky headland, the long sandy beaches overhung by coco-
nut palms, to the hills and mountain ranges of the interior,
clothed in virgin forest, enshrining lakes and valleys of
surpassing loveliness. Most voyagers by sea3 though they
glimpse the lovely coastline and catch the scented breezes,
judge Ceylon by Colombo. But Colombo, though a great
port and commercial city, and the administrative capital
of the island, is far from being typical of Ceylon. To appre-
ciate its beauty, the traveller must go to the hills, must see
Nuwara Eli3Ta, with its famous lake nestling in the cup of
the hills, and Royal Kandy, seat of the last Kings of Ceylon;
Anuradhapura and the dead cities, whose ruins are still
gigantic and beautiful, Ratuapura, the city of gems, the
beautiful heights of Hatton^ musical with cascades, the old
dagobas or Buddhist temples, the picturesque villages
hidden among the luxuriant greenery and the far-spread
lush green tea-plantations climbing the hillside.
There were kings and cities in Ceylon long before the
Romans discovered Britain, Rome indeed traded with Ceylon
regularly in those distant days, and Ceylon sent its envoys
to Rome and other countries. Merchants from all over the
world traded their wares for the rubies, sapphires and pearls
of Ceylon. The island which now imports foed then grew